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SPEAKING OUT 


Nisga’a treaty 
a long time coming 

by John Copley 

When Robert Nault, the federal minister for the 
Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Develop¬ 
ment (DIAND), introduced the Nisga'a Final Agree¬ 
ment Act to parliament on October 21, he called it a 
“testament to the spirit and intent of Gathering 
Strength, Canada's Aboriginal action plan, in which 
Canada commits to help strengthen Aboriginal com¬ 
munities and economies." He told the House that 
parliament’s passage of the treaty would “end eco¬ 
nomic uncertainty and create a stable climate for 
investment and growth, (and) that means good news 
for the economy and prosperity for communities in 
northwestern British Columbia.” 

As the House ofCommons sits and debates whether 
or not to pass the bill that sets out the rights the 
Nisga'a will have under Section 35 of the (1982) 
Constitution Act, members of the Nisga’a Nation’s 
negotiating team are parked down the street, keeping 
vigil and supplying answers to critics of their cause. 

“We intend to keep a close eye on the debate,” 
remarked Nisga’a Tribal Council President, Chief 
Joseph Gosnell. “We’re here to ratify the Nisga’a 
treaty and to observe the debate at this historic 
moment. We will also be extremely vigilant when it 
comes to correcting any and all misinformation about 
the treaty—in a timely and fact-based way.” 

Chief Gosnell's first correcting words were directed 
at the Reform Party and its leader Preston Manning, 
whose criticism is anything but new to the Nisga’a. 
Chief Gosnell referred to recent statements made by 
several Reform party members as unfounded and 
incorrect allegations about what the Nisga'a agree¬ 
ment would mean to the Nisga’a people and to Cana¬ 
dians in general. 

After hearing that Reform members were making 
allegations that the Nisga’a Treaty would negate or 
threaten equality for women, deny individual prop¬ 
erty rights to the Nisga’a Nation membership and 
allow the tribal council the power to enact taxation 
without representation, Chief Gosnell spoke out. 

"We understand that the role of the Official Oppo¬ 
sition is to oppose government initiatives," Chief 
Gosnell told Ottawa media, "but we also believe that 
*t is the responsibility of all members of parliament to 
provide accurate information." He added that the 
Roform Party was attacking the Nisga’a treaty “on 
the basis of allegations that are just not accurate." 

A thorough check disproves the (aforementioned) 
Reform members allegations. For example, the Con¬ 
stitution Act, 1982, states in Section 35 (4) that, 
“notwithstanding any other provision of this Act, the 



Aboriginal and treaty rights referred to in subsection 
(X) are guaranteed equally to male and female per¬ 
sons." Ditto the tax allegation as explained in the 
Taxation Chapter of the Agreement, Page 217, para¬ 
graph 1 and the land ownership question, as ex¬ 
plained in the Lands Title chapter, page 37 and on 
page 59 in the Land Titles chapter. 

“These are not debating points," said Mr. Gosnell 
“They are the facts of the treaty. Surely the debate 
can now proceed on the many benefits that the Nisga'a 
treaty provides to all Canadians." 

The Nisga’a Final Agreement Act, once passed by 
the House of Commons, will bring an end to decades 
of negotiation to a treaty agreement originally signed 
in 1760 by the British Monarchy. 

During his October 21 speech, DIAND Minister 
Robert Nault said the “Nisga'a treaty provides local 
solutions to local problems. It is not a template, but 
there are lessons learned and solutions found in the 
Nisga’a treaty that can benefit other treaty 
negotiatons. Both the Nisga’a and their neighbours 
will benefit from the Nisga’a treaty and it will provide 
the Nisga’a with an opportunity to raise their stand¬ 
ard of living to that enjoyed by other residents of 
northwestern B.C." 

Mr. Nault also discussed the fishing rights of the 

“The Minister of Fisheries and Oceans," explained 
Minister Nault, “ continues to manage all Nass River 
fisheries, including Nisga’a fisheries. The treaty 
requres, and I can not emphasize this enough, that 
the Nisga'a annual fishing plan must be integrated 
with the fishing plans for commercial and recrea¬ 
tional fisheries." 

Mr. Nault closed his comments by encouraging a 
successful closure to the long awaited Nisga’a treaty, 
saying “it’s time to move forward. It’s the right thing 
for the Nisga'a, their fellow British Columbians and 
all Canadians. It’s time to bring this agreement into 
effect." 
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Health and Education 


Increased student 
services in 
Edmonton area 

by Heather Andrews Miller 

Students attending post-secondary educational in¬ 
stitutions in the Edmonton area have access to nu¬ 
merous services to assist them while learning their 
trade. Some students are far from home and feeling 
homesick or having trouble coping with life in strange 
surroundings. Others are struggling with academic 
"problems, or are trying to juggle a busy home life with 
studying and completing assignments. Still others 
are trying to decide what career to choose. Help is 
available! 

Lewis Cardinal at the University of Alberta campus 
says that an Aboriginal Housing Program has greatly 
enhanced life for many students attending classes 
this year. “We have Northern House right at the Hub 
Mall, which welcomes students from the Yukon, North¬ 
west Territories and Nunavut. As well, Metis House 
has been provided to us by CANative Housing to 
house Metis students," says the team leader of Native 
Student Services. A third facility, Michener Park, is a 
family housing unit nearby which also coordinates 
cultural activities. “In each house, there is an Aborigi¬ 
nal faculty member in residence,” he says. 

Cardinal states that feeling at home is a key compo¬ 
nent to the success of many students, and knowing 
where to get services is equally important. An instruc¬ 
tor assistance program is also available where gradu- 
’ ated students are available to work with people expe¬ 
riencing academic difficulties. More information on 
Native Student Services can be obtained by calling 
(780)492-5677 in Edmonton. 

TheNorthern Alberta Institute ofTechnology (NAIT) 
has recently expanded its staff to include a full-time 
Aboriginal Liaison Coordinator as part of its student 
services. Eva Stang has been busy helping students 
get settled into their programs on the sprawling NAIT 


campus. Eva has plans for numerous 
activities on the NAIT campus through¬ 
out the year which will foster cultural 
awareness as well as many fun activi¬ 
ties for the students. She can be reached 
at (780)471-7613. 

Students from the Northwest Terri¬ 
tories and Nunavut have the support of 
Nona German to assist with their edu¬ 
cational pursuits. AsNorthem Students 
Services Advisor, Nona assists students 
at all Edmonton-area campuses with 
housing, child care arrangements and 
numerous other student needs. Nona 
advises students that initially they 
should be prepared to support them¬ 
selves from existing savings, as grants 
and loans are often late coming through, 
and there are a lot of start-up costs. 

Students are urged to call Nona well 
before they leave their home communi¬ 
ties to discuss their upcoming move to 
the city. She can be reached at (780)492- 
7596. 

Sandra Power at Concordia’s Univer¬ 
sity and College Entrance Program is 
hoping to expand her services to include 
more cultural events. “If we can get a 
few more volunteers and some addi¬ 
tional funding, we are hoping to organ¬ 
ize a round dance,” she says. In addi¬ 
tion, the students will participate in 
their annual Native Awareness Days in 
March. Sandra spends most of her time 
on behalf of her students, helping those 
from outoftownfind housing,dialoguing 
with funders, and helping people get 
settled in to their new learning experi¬ 
ence, often after many years away from the class¬ 
room. As well, she assists with the counselling of and can be reachud at (780)497-6518. 
Aboriginal students at the University of Alberta, Although Alberta Vocational Collogo 
Sandra Power can be reached at (780)413-7829, as NorQuest College, Brenda Rylands 

Lyn Whitford at Grant MacEwan College is the offer Aboriginal Liaison Services and 
Aboriginalcounselloratthecollege’sstudentresource at (780) 427-7829. 
centre. Lyn welcomes calls from interested studi * 
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continues to 
be reached 



Aboriginal Teacher Education 


re-track position for July, 2000 in 


The Faculty’s major commitment is the education-degree component of an integrated Dve-year, 
combined degrees program of initial teacher preparation. Approximately 200 students are admitted 
to this program each year. In addition a rapidly growing M.Ed. program has over 200 students 
enrolled. All professors arc expected to supervise preservice as well as to teach undergraduate and 
graduate courses, supervise graduate students, and conduct scholarly or creative work. 

Candidates must have a doctoral degree or be near completion and should be eligible for teacher 
certification in Alberta. Candidates must have a strong commitment to teacher education, especially 
with respect to the preparation of teachers, both Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal, for work with 
Aboriginal students. Also important is a commitment to working in a collaborative leaching 
environment and a willingness to accept an informal leadership role to promote Aboriginal 
education in the Faculty and to work collaboralively with Aboriginal communities in Southern 

The Faculty takes (or granted that new appointees will possess facility with the integration of 
technology into teaching, research and service. 

In addition to expertise and qualifications in Aboriginal education, the successful candidate will be 
able to teach courses in the generic components of teacher education, such as teaching seminar, 
introduction to education, curriculum and instruction. It will be an advantage if candidates have 
curricular experience in other subject areas. 

The Faculty encourages applications from candidates who arc of Aboriginal ancestry. 
Application Deadline: 28 February, 2000 
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Mammography 
not a priority 


in Nunavut 


by Ennis Mor 


Even in the urban centres where there is easy 
access to 24 hour-a-day medical services is everything 
but a written guarantee, people worry when they 
don’t feel well. But city folk never really have to be 
concerned about whether or not they can get in to see 
the doctor for their regular annual checkup, it’s just a 
phone call away. So are all the modem machines and 
' equipment needed for top-notch health care. Ma¬ 
chines such as the mammography, a breast x-ray unit 
that can detect anything out of the ordinary, includ¬ 
ing small lumps that may not be felt by hand. 

Service accessability is one of the problems facing 
Inuit women in Canada's newest territorial capital, 
Iqaluit. The city and the surrounding region is home 
to a large Native population who lack the facilities 
needed to ensure that women are able to access 


Advanced ,4 
Foster Care 
Program 


1 


...iarecruiting experienced parcntsorpeopic 
with a professional background in working 
with children. This position will provide a 
great opportunity to become part of a Multi¬ 
professional Treatment Team. 


Asa member of our team, you would provide 
therapeutic care and interventions for one 
or two children in your home between the 
agesof 12 and 17 years who are demonstrating 
behavioural and/or emotional disturbances. 


If you arct dedicated, committed to helping 
youth und their families, have related 
experience, and would like to be part of a 
treatment team, please cull Debbie at 
(7110) 424-3545. Training, support, and 
remuneration provided (approx. $1200 a 
month). 


regular breast checkups. The idea is to catcf 
signs of cancer in the breast, one of the world’s 
and most feared diseases, before it takes a lift 
Despite the fact that researchers and heal 
experts have claimed for years that regular 
mammograms for women over 45 can re¬ 
duce the chances of dying from cancer by 
almost 30 percent, Iqaluit doesn't have a 
single machine that can do the job, in 
fact, there isn't even one mammography 
in the entire Nunavut Territory. 

“The northern communities are being 
leftbehind,"said Veronica Dewar, Presi¬ 
dent of the Inuit women’s organization, 

Pauktuutit. “If there was no facility in 
Ottawa they’d sure be yelling and fight¬ 
ing about it." 

Dewar, who says northern nurses are 
so overworked they don’t have time to 
hold clinics or breast education classes, 
wants the local government to have a 
mammography brought into the region. 

Despite the fact that she's received opposi¬ 
tion to the plan, Dewar says she’s not ready 

Director of population health for the ter 
tory, Dr. Andre Corriveau, is also the man who 
conducted the study on breast cancer in the local 
population that eventually determined the policy for 
breast screening in Nunavut. He says the machine is 
not warranted because there are too few cases of 
breast cancer in the region, 16 since 1992. He also said 
that the machine would do more harm than good 
because it would likely increase the numbers of false 
positive results, leading to the bigger problem of 
unnecessary biopsies and added stress. 

Dr . Charles MacNeil is Director of Medical Services 
for the Baffin Region Health and Social Services 
Board. He says northern women are encouraged to 
take a mammogram once every three years, with 
regular checkups at the local doctor’s office in be¬ 
tween. When lumps are found or problems are evi¬ 
dent, he says, women are sent to an Ottawa hospital 
via the Nunavut Health Board for further tests. 
However, unless problems are evident, women 
pay their own way if they want ' ' ' 

what the local doctor’s office can 
MacNeil said there were much 



MacNeil said that eight out of 10 lumps found in the 
breast are benign and added that “women who need 
this procedure are probably better handled by educa¬ 
tion and making sure they do get their mammogram 
checkup beyond done when they are out of their community attending 
‘ i other matters.” 

Ottawa is a common visiting and shopping at 


i that needed attention before a mammography many of the Inuit and non-Native residents ir 
considered. region. 

_ ingtotake 
money at the n 

lid, “cancer of 
the cervix is a bigger one. 
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• Individualized programs 

• Diagnostic assessment 
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Footner Forest Products Ltd., a joint venture between Ainsworth Lumber Co. Ltd. 
Grant Forest Products Inc., is building a world class Oriented Strand Board M 
High Level, Alberta. We are currently seeking a self-starting, motivated individu 
lead our Woodlands team in the capacity of Woodlands Manager. 

The position will be located in High Level, Alberta. 


Minimum qualifications for the Woodlands Manager position are as follows; 

*- Degree or Diploma in Forestry from a recognized college/university and 

membership in or willingness and ability to become a Registered Professional 

Forester of the Alberta Professional Foresters Association 

*■ Knowledge of legislation pertaining to forest management including the Forest Act, 

the Occupational Health and Safety Act and Environmental Acts 

*■ Knowledge of the legislation, policy framework, and manuais/guidelines that 

govern forest management planning in Alberta 

Demonstrated experience managing complex projects and programs including 
' control and general business skills 

and negotiation skills in order to deal 


INTERESTED CANDIDATES SHOULD SUBMIT A DETAILED RESUME 
OUTLINING THEIR QUALIFICATIONS AND EXPERIENCE BY NOVEMBER 
30,1999 TO: 
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Young Warriors Foundation offers 
unique family healing workshops 

by John Copley 


Once again the Vancou¬ 
ver-based Young Warri¬ 
ors Foundation fYWF) is 
leading the way in the 
development of programs 
designed to foster and 
maintain strong family 
relationships. By utiliz¬ 
ing the strengths of the 
individual through edu¬ 
cation and discussion, 
foundation director Lee 
Mason has initiated a 
unique program that not 
only unites the family, but 
offers the important in¬ 
gredients necessary to en¬ 
sure that it stays that 
way. 

Mr. Mason, an experi¬ 
enced and highly re¬ 
garded workshop 
facilitator, says the 
unique program, offered 
via the foundation-spon¬ 
sored All Nations Train¬ 
ing Institute, is “being 
hailed as one of the most 
significant workshops 
ever offered to help bring 
the family unit back to- 

The five day workshop, 
which is available for on¬ 
site delivery in communi¬ 
ties across the country, 
embraces the philosophy 
that Two heads are better 


schools and family sepa- 

The adult segment of 
the workshop examines 
in depth “the multi- 
generational impact on 
Native families and their 
communities” today. 

“We endeavour to an¬ 
swer questions and cre¬ 
ate solutions," assured 
Mr. Mason. “It's impor¬ 
tant for the whole family 
to understand why alco¬ 
hol and other drugs are 
consumed to escape pain 
and how the cycle of ad¬ 
dictions encourages fam¬ 
ily violence. To remove the 
obstacles in our path, we 
must first understand 
how they got there. Then 
we have to learn how to 
handle them, how to hur¬ 
dle them. To do this it is 
important to understand 
why we are in the situa¬ 
tion we are in; how we got 
here and how we can im¬ 
prove our lot by working 
together in unity.” 

The youth component 
of the Family Healing 
Workshop begins by cov¬ 
ering much of the same 
material the rest of the 


family is learning to in- 

damaging influences 
created over a long period 
of time,” explained Mr. 
Mason, “are still having a 
major effect on people to¬ 
day. The youth compo¬ 
nent shows participants 
how to recognize and un¬ 
derstand how these nega¬ 
tive influences still affect 

grandparents, and how 
we, as young people, are 
also caught up in the non¬ 
productiveness of it all. 
Tin* component deals with 
getting the youth to first 
understand the issues 
that created the prob¬ 
lems, then helping them 
come to terms with the 
situation by taking con¬ 
trol of their lives, taking 
responsibility for their 
futures, and in the proc¬ 
ess becoming healthy role 
models in their commu- 

Lee Mason is a well 
known workshop 
facilitator with a reputa¬ 
tion for honesty and in¬ 
tegrity. Genuine in both 
his philosophy and ap¬ 



proach, Lee is also well 
known for delivering posi¬ 
tive results. During the 
past four years he’s facili¬ 
tated numerous youth 
empowerment work¬ 
shops, including youth 
counsellor training pro¬ 
grams, across B.C. and 
Alberta. He's also hosted 
the Scared Straight Pro¬ 
gram and facilitated nu¬ 
merous adult trauma 
workshops. Focussed on 
assisting each participant 
that attends his educa¬ 
tion and healing work¬ 
shops, Lee Mason also 
provides additional sup¬ 
port by encouraging one- 
on-one sessions. 

“Many people have con¬ 
cerns and issues they 
don't feel comfortable 
sharing in a group situa 
tion," explained Mason. 


“Sexual abuse, residential 
school nightmares, loss of 

many subjects that peo¬ 
ple have difficulty talk¬ 
ing about. It’s imperative 
to be there for those peo¬ 
ple, to encourage them, 
and help them find ways 
to deal with their specific 
grief or crisis. Once we 
find a way to put the past 
in perspective, there is no 
hurdle that cannot be 
overcome, no goal that 
cannot be attained ” 

Participants in the 
Family Healing Work¬ 
shop learn what the term 
‘non-functioning family' 
means. They also deal 
with subjects such as fam¬ 
ily violence, family roles 
and codependency. They 
discuss and learn about 
the family cycle of alco¬ 
hol, separation, divorce 
and drug abuse. Most im¬ 
portant, they learn how 
to end the cycle by open¬ 
ing lines of communica¬ 
tion by utilizing kind 
words and good examples. 

To learn more about the 
Young Warriors Founda¬ 
tion-sponsored Family 
Healing workshops con¬ 
tact Lee Mason by calling 
(604) 983-9813 or by 
faxing (604) 983-9013. 
Lee can also be reached 
on the internet via e-mail 
to info@lmanconsulting- 


“The program is the 
only one of its kind in the 
country right now," ex¬ 
plained the founder and 
director of the popular, 
fast-growing Young War¬ 
riors Foundation, Lee 
Mason, during a recent 
interview with Western 
Native News. “The unique 
workshop program helps 
families to get on track by 
providing them with the 
tools to first develop, then 
maintain, healthy family 
relationships. The work¬ 
shop includes the involve¬ 
ment of both adults and 
youth and embraces a 
philosophy that enables 
the entire family unit to 
gain a better understand¬ 
ing ofthemselves through 
dialogue and realistic self- 
evaluation.” 

The Family Healing 
Workshop currently be¬ 
ing promoted by the YWF 
contains three compo¬ 
nents. The first deals with 
the adults in the family, 
the second with the youth. 
The final component 
brings the adults and chil¬ 
dren together, reuniting 
the family in a healthy 
environment by using a 
“non-threatening ap¬ 
proach and incorporating 
a resolution circle” to re¬ 
solve family differences. 

“The adult component,” 
explained Mason, “begins 
with a real eye-opening 
videography that covers 
a variety of subject mat¬ 
ter including early Native 
history in North America, 
the arrival of strangers 
on the continent, the in¬ 
troduction of alcohol and 
its damaging influences 
on the family and com¬ 
munity unit and the gen- 
vral attack r. Native cul- 
■■ .a residential 
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Slop Family Violence 


November is Family Violence Prevention Month 






FOR THE CHILDREN'S SAKE 
Break the cycle of abuse 

WATERHEN 
First Nation 

BOX 106 

Skownan. Manitoba ROL IY0 

PHONE: (204) 628-3373 
FAX: (204) 628-3289 


the country, the federal government has also renewed 





For the children's sake, 
break the cycle of violence 

Pheasant's Rump 
Nakota Nation 

P.O. Box 238 
Kisbey, SK SOC 1L0 

Phone. (306) 462-2002 
Fax. (306) 462-2003 
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The Firearms Act and 
Aboriginal Firearms users 

This is the second in a series of special bulletins that explain the Firearms An 
and how it affects Aboriginal Peoples in Canada. Designed to improve public 
safety, the Firearms Act is being phased in between December 1, 1996 and 
January 1, 2003. 

Key Features of the law include: 

• safe storage and transportation rules; 

• licensing of all gun owners and users with a photo licence; 

• registration of all guns with registration certificates issued on wallet-sized 

• special regulations for Aboriginal gun users. 

Canada’s new gun law is about public safety and the safe use of firearms. Safe 
storage rules have been in effect since 1991. Non-restricted firearms such as rifles 

_and shotguns must be stored 

unloaded and locked up, with 
the ammunition stored in a 
separate place. With the intro¬ 
duction of the Firearms Act , 
exceptions are made when stor¬ 
ing guns in remote wilderness 
areas or where wild animals 
pose a temporary danger. 

The licensing period began 
December 1,1998. By January 
1,2001, all firearms users must 
have a licence. An FAC (fire¬ 
arms acquisition certificate) is 
valid until it expires. If it ex¬ 
pires after January 1, 2001, 
you must take steps to get your 
new firearms licence before 
your FAC expires. A back¬ 
ground safety check will be 
done to ensure that you meet 
the safety requirements of the 
new law. The Canadian Fire¬ 
arms Safety Course is a re¬ 
quirement for some types of 
firearms licences. Licences are 
valid for five years. 

The registration period also 
began December 1, 1998. By 
January 1, 2003, all firearms 
must be registered. Only adults 
(18 years of age or older) can 
register firearms. You will need 


i g||g i Voices From Each fa 
Generation <f| 

Reclaiming Wellness in Aboriginal Communities 

Provincial Conference 

February 17-19,2000 • Executive Inn, Coquitlam, B.C. 



Co-sponsors: Justice Institute of B.C., Native Education Centre, 
and Nicola Valley Institute of Technology 


a firearms licence or FAC to register your guns (you can apply for both at the same 
time). The Registrar will issue you a plastic registration card for each gun. This 
card is proof that you possess the gun legally in the same way that your truck or 
car registration is proof that you are in legal possession of that vehicle. Any time 
you acquire a firearm, regardless of its source (gun dealer, inheritance, gift, trade, 
etc.), you must register it in your name. Registration is a one-time event. 

Aboriginal Peoples in Canada must also get a firearms licence and register their 
guns. The steps you take to meet these requirements, however, may differ for you 
as a First Nations. Inuit or Metis individual depending on your needs and 
circumstances in the following areas: language/literacy, eligibility for a licence 
(public safety), conditions on a licence, minors’ licences, safety course require¬ 
ments and receiving Treaty ammunition. 

Application forms are available at post offices or by calling 1-800-731-4000. If 
you have any questions, please call our toll-free number. Our operators are 
trained to answer questions about the law and about filling out the forms. 



• Fresh • Wholesome • Nutritious 


Retail/Food Service 

No Preservatives - No MSG 

Ph: (780)463-2991 
Fax: (780)463-5511 

Aboriginal Organizations 

~ please call for special rates 


"The types of support 
received from the staff at 
Norquest helped me take 


1 


Academic 

Upgrading 


Day 1: Emotional Impact of Trauma and Healing Toole 
Keynote and Workshops 

Day 2: Transforming Trauma through Art and Culture 
Keynote and Workshops 
Day 3: Hope for the Future 

Workshops and Keynote 

For all social service providers, administrators, and policy makers. 
Native and non-Native, working with health and wellness issues In 
Aboriginal communities, on and off-reserve. 

Fees: $275 before December 15.1999 $325 after December 15,1999 
(Student and one-day rates are also available) 


o look ot different areas in 
my life and in 
the community. 

I focused on 
the strengths 
that I have and 
I contribute 
those strengths 


mt - « 


• Career & 
Skills 
Training 

• Language 
Training 
(ESL) 

• Learner 
Support 
Services 


Banquet at the Justice Institute: 
February IBth with guest comedian, Don Burnstick 
Separate registration - fee. $50 


to the committees 


Jackie Norman 

Family Intervention Worker 


To receive a conference booklet, please contact Heather Olson at 
(604) 526-5573 or email holson@jibe.bc.ca 
For content information, contact Rende Nyberg-Smith or 
Roberta Stewart at (604) 526-5621 or e-mail myberg0jibe.bc.ca 

JUSTIC E 

imruTE 

OFBjC. 


Contact 

NorQuest College 
10215 - 108 St., Edmonton | 
Phone 422-2020 


Edmonton I 

“ 

LTi^J 


C^prQu ert 

Formerly AlPorta Vocalipnal College 

hat works! 
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Self help for abused 






For the children's sake, 
break the cycle of violence 




BSgESSS 


.___itKSStt 

tell you that it's a shame for the family - the shame is all his; don’t give him any 
more power over you; don't look back. Keep going ahead with your plans . 

10. Ifyou still think you can’t do it, then fake it! I got amazing results by simply 


^<vr tAc cAnUOiem <z<t4e. frieze, atop, tAe. 

LESLIE’S 

COUNTRY CRAFTS AND FLOWERS 

HIGH PRAIRIE, ALBERTA 

Sinew, Beads, Semi-precious Stones, Leathers, Ribbons, 
Hoops, All types of Feathers, Kits for Dreamcatchers, Paints, 
Wood Products and much more craft supply. Fresh Flowers 
Classes & Supply for Bob Ross Oil Painting 
Certified Ross Instructor Leslie Jones 
Landscapes, Florals and Seascapes 



Ermineskin First Nation 


Ph. (780) 523-3738 5115 - 50th Street, High Prairie, AB 



P. O. Box 219 
Hobbema, Alberta 
TOC mo 


Ph: (780) 585-3741 
Fax: (780) 585-2550 



Anduliyaun Inc. 

salutes the Aboriginal family! 
Let us go forward together 
in healing and strength. 

Let us remember 
that violence is not our tradition. 
Let us make a good life! 

All my relations. 


Shelter 

416-920-1492 


Crisis Line Nekenaan 

416-531-0330 416-243-7669 


Let’s work together 
to stop family violence 

Makwa Sahgaiehcan 
First Nation 

P. O. Box 340 
Loon Lake, SK SOM l L0 

(306) 83 7-2150 

(306) 837-4448 


Violence an& abuse are 
community concerns. 

We salute the efforts of 
all those seeking the 
healing path 

Onion Lake 

Community Wellness Program 
Onion Lake Health Centre 

Phone: (306) 344-2330 


Let’s work together 
to stop family violence 

Mosakahiken 
Cree Nation 

General Delivery. 
Moose Lake. MB ROB 0Y0 

Tel (204) 678-2113 

Fax. (204) 678-2292 
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Dealing with anger 
constructively 

It’s OK to feel angry... it is not OK to hurt someone when you do. When you get 
mad, instead of hitting someone or “hitting the roof,” try the following steps: 

1. Notice the signs of anger rising: 

• tight feeling in your neck, your hands, your face 

• hot feeling somewhere in your body, perhaps your ears 

• breath coming faster and harder 

• heart beating faster 

• voice getting louder 

• your own special signs 

2. Before the explosion ... distract yourself, take time out: 

• go for a walk or a run 

• take a bath or shower 

• bake bread 

• play the piano or some other instrument 

• mow the lawn 

Don’t drive your car you may hurt yourself or someone else. 

3. Talk yourself down. Don't talk yourself into being more angry by thinking that 
the person you are mad at is deliberately out to get you or defy you. Tell yourself 
that they have their own reasons for doing what they are doing that may have 
nothing to do with you. 

Don’t exaggerate what is going on. Tell yourself that what is happening is 
probably not as serious as you think it is. Figure out why you are angry. Ask 
yourself: 

• Am I really angry at myself or someone else and am I taking it out on the person 

• Am I really feeling hurt, afraid, sad, disappointed, embarrassed or insecure? 
Are these other feelings coming out as anger? 

• Am I suffering from fatigue or stress that is triggering my anger? 

• Express your feelings verbally, whatever they are. 

• Describe how you are feeling. 

• Don’t use hurtful words. 

• Don’t blame the other person for how you are feeling. 

You are in control of your own feelings. You alone choose how you feel 


SHELTERS 


For Abused Women and Their Children 


These shelters provide community-based services that help women 
and children in abusive relationships. If you need help, information 
or support, please call these shelters directly. 

For more information about the Family Violence Prevention 
Program, contact the Department of Health ai -_^_J 

(887) 873-7060. 


Hay River Wo 
Centre 

(867) 874-331 


Tuktoyaktuk Crisis 
Centre 
(867) 977-2526 
Yellowknife Alison McAteer 
House 

(867) 669-0235 



Family violence 
hurts us all! 

If you know someone who is in a violent relationship, talk to them about it and 
offer your support. Learn about the cycle of family violence—tension, explosive 
incident, honeymoon phase. Talk to a local shelter or community centre about the 
options the abused person has. Before intervening in a domestic dispute, consider 
your own safety. The police are better equipped to deal with this type of volatile 
situation. Before reporting spousal abuse, consider the safety of the victim. If you 
think the abusive spouse may become more violent after being reported, ensure 
the victim is in a safe place. Encourage the victim to talk to a counsellor, clergy or 
a shelter. Reporting abuse of a child is a legal responsibility. Talk to people in your 
community about family violence prevention. Ask your community or organiza¬ 
tion or church to become involved in educating people about family violence issues. 
Teach your children to handle conflict and anger without violence. 

If you are in an abusive relationship 

Here are a few suggestions if you are trying to free yourself from a life ofviolence: 

• Don’t underestimate the danger. 

Don't be lulled into underestimating the danger that you and your children 
face. Statistics and research show that the violence gets more severe over time. 
You could be killed. 

• Make a getaway plan. 

The violence gets worse—it never gets better. If you are not ready or able to 
leave the situation permanently, at least take some precautions for your own 
safety and the safety of your children. Have an escape plan. Whenever possible, 
tuck a few dollars away in a place where it won't be found, but where you can got 
at it. Keep a set of car keys where you can get them easily and quickly. If you enn, 
make an arrangement with a friend or neighbour or women's shelter to provide a 
safe place for you or your children in an emergency. 

• Care fur yourself. 

Be kind to yourself as you cope. Remember, you don't deserve to bo abused. You 
are not responsible for another person’s abusive behaviour. 

• Ask for help. 

Whether you are staying in the relationship or attempting to make it on your 
own, you need help. Don't be afraid to ask. If you or someone else report the crime 
to the police, and if there is enough evidence, the police will take charge oftho legal 
process. Your evidence in court will be a big help. Wife assault is a crime. Often 
it takes the threat of prosecution or being separated from his family to mako an 
abuser agree to get help. 

• Encourage your partner to get counselling. 

Whether or not you have been through a court process, encourage your partner 
to get counselling. 

There are a number of Aboriginal organizations and safe homes throughout the 
province that can help if you or someone you know is experiencing family violence 
or abuse in any form. For a complete list contact the Alberta Council of Women's 
Shelters at (403) 456-7000. In the Northwest Territories call (867) 873-7060. 
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book review 

Doing Things The 
Right Way 

by Joan Ryan 

Co-publiahed by University of Calgary Press 
& Arctic Institute of North America 
ISBN: 1-895176-62-X 
Review by Ennis Morris 

In her book, Doing Things the Right Way, author 
Joan Ryan talked about the difficulties faced during 
the preparation of her manuscript. Faced with the 
unenviable task that confronts all non-fiction writers, 
the presentation of accurate, up-to-date, unbiased 
documentation, Ryan's final works also faced the 
possibility of helping to set justice precedents in 
Canada’s north. Her book, based on an intense, in- 
depth research study in Lac La Martre community, as 
indicated by the lengthy 14 page bibliography, is a 
careful documentation of Dogrib traditional justice, 
as it has been practised during the past century. 

The subject of justice is often complicated, but the 
justice system in a northern nation as isolated and 
(admittedly) unknown as the Arctic, seems over¬ 
whelming yet Ryan’s material is presented in a way 
that allows a good understanding for anyone who can 
read English. Community involvement is evident 
throughout the pages of the book; in fact, the step by 
step development of today’s northern justice system is 
laid out through the interviews conducted with local 



K 4 F Roll Shutters Mfg 

(780) 440-1934 

Fa* (780) 440-6565 
7911 - 25 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta 



Doing Things 
the Right Way 

Dene Traditional Justice 
In Lac La Martre, N.W.T. 
by Joan Ryan 



Elders who part 

Doing Things 
proof that 


Right Way offers 
tem of today’s 
only apply 


the Dene in a positive manner if tradi¬ 
tional values and lifestyles are not only 
considered, but implemented in that 
system. Ryan and her team of research¬ 
ers have literally flicked on a light in 
their presentation by introducing and 
exposing the different values in the jus¬ 
tice systems of both the Dene and non- 
Dene citizens of the north. As a result 
the Dogrib people, the federal justice 
department and the Government of the 
Northwest Territories (GNWT) all have 
hopes that this book will help allow an 
intermingling of cultural values that will 
be reflected within the justice system in 
coming years. 

While the Dene hope that their recom¬ 
mendations will allow them to “reclaim 
responsibility for their own administra¬ 
tion ofDogribjustice”, the federaljustice 
department hopes that its recommenda¬ 
tions will pave the way to a smoother 
road and a better way of serving Aborigi¬ 
nal peoples in the north. Likewise for the 
GNWT. 

Doing Things the Right Way was writ¬ 
ten in 1995 and showed, through re¬ 
search and development, that there were 
a good many lawyers and judges who 
failed to understand the intricate differ¬ 
ences between the people of the Dene 
Nation and themselves. Ryan points out 
that for people to change their behav¬ 
iours and take on some of the traits of 
others, first they have to get to know and 
trust them as friends. 

Decades ofmisunderstandinghave cre¬ 
ated more than a few complications, es¬ 
pecially for the Native peoples, whose 
health risks and suicide rates have continued to 
climb, while the numbers in other regions of Canada 
take a downward plunge. 

Doing Things the Right Way introduces, much of it 
for the first time, a look into Dene culture and Dene 
justice. Doing things the “Old Way" takes on a new 
and special meaning and readers will quickly ask 
•why didn’t someone think of that before?’ 

Perhaps they did and no one was listening. But an 
instruction by the Supreme Court this year that 
asked judges to consider background, circumstances 
and history when sentencing Aboriginal people, should 
encourage more Canadians to get involved in under¬ 
standing the problems before they start suggesting 
the solutions. 

Ryan's book, a 9 by 6 inch soft covered 150 page 
manuscript, co-published by the University ofCalgary 


Doing 

Things 

the 

Right 



Press and the Arctic Institute of North America, will 
be of interest to anyone studying or pursuing Native 
self- government or Aboriginal law. It will also be of 
value to readers interested in gaining a better under¬ 
standing of how Dene culture, tradition and lifestyle 
can be interpreted and meaningfully included injus¬ 
tice system practices. 

Joan Ryan is professor emeritus of anthropology at 
the University of Calgary and a senior researcher 
with the Arctic Institute of North America. 



Top^ytaven' 

WOMEN'S SHELTER 
Offering Secure Skelter for Abused Women & CkUdren 
Need kelp? Cell or Visit.. 


Td. (780) 623-3100 Fax (780) 623-2094 
Hope Hawn Society, P. O. Box 2168, Uc U Biche, AB TOA 2C0 


Stories from the Lives of Three Inuit Women 


SAQIYUQ 



From Igloos to E-Mail 


Let's ujorh together 
to stop family violence 


PEIGRN HERITH 
SERVICES 


Box 70 

Brocket, RB TOK OHO 


(403) 965-3809 

(403) 965-3971 


We salute all those seeking the healing 
path -free of violence and abuse 


Residential Schools 
Survivors Program 


General Delivery 

Waterhen, Saskatchewan SOM 3 BO 


PHONE: (306) 236-2386 

FAX: (306) 236-2302 
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Women’s words elevate 
candid tome on abuse 
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Focus on Diabetes 
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Diabetes reaching epidemic levels 
in the Aboriginal community 



The incidence of diabetes among the Abo¬ 
riginal community is reaching epidemic 
proportions in many areas across Canada. 

A symposium titled Aboriginal Issues 
place recently at the Canadian Diabetes 
Association & the Canadian Society of 
Endocrinology and Metabolism 3rd Annual 
Professional Conference 

The symposium will seek to address some 
of the many complex issues that surround 
diabetes and its incidence within the Abo¬ 
riginal community. Topics of discussion 
eluded self-determination and how this re¬ 
lates to health care, community and cul¬ 
tural values within the Aboriginal commu¬ 
nity as they relate to the delivery of health care and 
educational programs, the formation of strategies 
and organizations to address diabetes in the Aborigi¬ 
nal community and future directions for dealing with, 

and limiting the prevalence of, the disease. 

"Diabetes is at epidemic proportions in many Abo¬ 
riginal communities across Canada,” said Carol Soto, 
Director, Nutrition and Aboriginal Initiatives, Cana¬ 


dian Diabetes Association. “Discussions like the one 
taking place today will provide opportunities to share 
information and allow for the development of new 
approaches that will hopefully reduce the burden of 
diabetes among the Aboriginal community." 

The Canadian Diabetes Association promotes the 
health of Canadians through diabetes research, edu¬ 
cation, service and advocacy. To help achieve its goals 


LIFE IS FULL 
OF CHOICES 

Three pen needles that offer greater comfort 



the Canadian Diabetes Association has built a strong 
network of members, volunteers, health care profes¬ 
sionals, partners and employees across the country 
and operates more than 150 branch locations. 


Becton Dickinson: 

committed to 
diabetes research 

The Canadian Diabetes Association (CDA) and 
Becton Dickinson Canada are participating in a land¬ 
mark partnership that will boost Canadian diabetes 
research for at least three years. Called Partners in 
Progress, the agreement, which was initiated last 
year, will see Becton Dickinson contribute $100,000 
for three years to the CDA for Canadian diabetes 
research. In total, $300,000 will be donated directly to 
diabetes research in this initial agreement. 

Becton Dickinson is a medical technology company 
based in Mississauga that manufactures diabetes- 
related products, such as lancets and insulin delivery 
devices. 

“Becton Dickinson’s level of commitment is extraor¬ 
dinary," said Denis Taschuk, CDA National Presi¬ 
dent. “Through this collaboration, the CDA and Becton 
Dickinson can continue to focus their attention on 
meeting the needs ofthose living with diabetes through 
research, education, service and advocacy." 

Partners in Progress is the first long-term agree 
ment like this that has been signed by the organiza 
tion. To recognize this relationship, the CDA will 
place its organizational logo—alongside an acknowl¬ 
edgment statement—on all diabetes-related Becton 
Dickinson products. 

“Becton Dickinson has always placed strong em¬ 
phasis on the importance of corporate social responsi¬ 
bility," said Jim Wessel, President of Becton Dickinson 
Canada Inc. “This research collaboration is consist¬ 
ent with our philosophy of meeting patient needs and 
striving to improve the quality of life for Canadians 
living with diabetes." 

Partners in Progress is a three-year agreement 
aimed at providing ongoing funds for Canadian diabe¬ 
tes research. Additionally, Becton Dickinson will sup¬ 
port a joint communications campaign aimed at rais¬ 
ing awareness of diabetes—a disease which affects 
more than 1.5 million Canadians—and the need for 
new research. 

“This represents an exciting new direction for Becton 
Dickinson," said Joan Rogers, Market Manager, Dia¬ 
betes Health Care, Becton Dickinson Canada Inc. 
“Partners in Progress allows us to re-focus our tradi¬ 
tional communications activities to more strongly 
emphasize the importance of diabetes research- 
research that has the potential to help improve the 
lives of Canadians living with diabetes.” 
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The 

FIRST NATION 
FORESTRY PROGRAM 

is sponsoring a 
CONFERENCE & WORKSHOP 
entitled 

'TRAINING 
TO WORK IN 
THE FOREST" 

on February 15, 16 and 17. 2000 
at the Crowne Plaza Hotel 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 

For more information and registration options 
contact the Canadian Forest Service: 

Saskatchewan 

Mike Newman (306) 953-8546 

Alberta/Manitoba/NWT 
Joe De Franceschi/Lorne West (780) 435-7274 
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The trick i* on Wesehkechahk is provided by the Lac La 
Kongc Band, Curriculum Resource Unit who are dedicated 
to providing quality educational resources to all the people 
of the First Nations. 


Collected and illi 

Oneday Wesuhkechahk was walking along the 
lake and saw a beaver swimming by. He took a 
rock, threw it at the beaver and hit it on the head. 
Wesuhkechahk dragged the beaver to shore. 


The trick is on Wesehkechahk 

ited by Jai 



Wesuhkechahk took his knife and cut a stick 
for roasting the beaver over a fire. When he went 
backdown thelake, the beaver was gone. Itmust 
have revived and swam away. So, Wesuhkechahk 
had to go hungry. 



He travelled along and soon came to a creek. It 
wasn't very wide and he decided to jump across 



i Ratt: told by Mary McKenzie 

By and by Wesuhkechahk spotted some 
chickadees in some branches. They were throw¬ 
ing their eyes up in the air and then flying 
underneath them before their eyes hit the ground 
Their eyes fell into place in their heads. ^ 


Just as he was about to jump he scared a grouse 
from its feeding place nearby. The grouse’s wings 
were very loud when it took off and 
Wesuhkechahk landed in the middle of the creek. 
He swam to shore and resumed his journey. 



CNR 


Hunters will 
encounter 

No Trespassing’ 

signs within the 
operating area 
ot our 

Oil Sands Lease 

(see boundary map) 

To ensure the safety 
of both hunters 
and our workers, 
please refrain 
from hunting 
in the operating 
area. 

For further information 
please call 

(780) 826-4000 


CANADIAN 
NATURAL 
RESOURCES 
LIMITED 
Wolf Lake Heavy Oil Project And Bonnyville Operations 

Hunting Season Reminder 


Mail Bag #1003 
Bonnyville, Alberta 
T9N 2J7 

Telephone (780) 826-4000 
Fax (780) 826-8180 




Wesuhkechahk decided to try it. He threw his 
eyes up but he missed them as they came down. 
His little brothers, the chickadees, found his eyes 
for him and he continued on his journey. 
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Let's work together to protect 
and preserve Mother Earth 

Samson Cree Nation 

P. O. Box 159 

Hobbema, Alberta TOC 1N0 

Phone (780) 421-4926 

Fax (780) 585-2700 




Mother Urth 
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Resource Development 


Program enhances First 
Nation Forestry 

by John Copley 

Canada’s First Nation Forestry Program (FNFP) was introduced in 1996 to help 
improve the economic conditions in First Nations communities by providing 
opportunities for First Nations to work with government and private forest- 
related industries in on-and-off reserve forest-based economic activities. 

The purpose of the FNFP, a five year partnership program between the 
Government ofCanada and Canada’s First Nation peoples, is to improve economic 
conditions in status Indian communities with full consideration of the principles 
of sustainable forest management. 

“The program,” explained Lorne West, a director with the Canadian Forest 
Service in Edmonton, “is designed to create jobs, encourage financially viable 
forest operations and enhance First Nations forest management skills." 

The Canadian Forest Service is no stranger when it comes to working with 
Canada’s Aboriginal people. For 12 years, (1984-1996) they, along with Natural 
Resources Canada, administered and delivered First Nations forestry programs 
to status Indians across Canada. 

"During this period,” explained West, “the program primarily focussed on the 
preparation offorest management plans and the rehabilitation of reserve forests." 

The program was a big success. About 270 First Nations communities partici¬ 
pated in a variety of forest management projects during the 12 years in which the 
program ran. 

Though funding for the project was eventually terminated, Indian and Northern 
Affairs Canada did provide Natural Resources Canada with $2 million to allow for 
a continuance during the 1995/96 fiscal year. At that time an evaluation of the 
Indian forestry program was conducted by a group of consultants for Indian and 
Northern Affairs Canada. 

“The evaluation report," said Mr. West, “recommended that the program 
continue for an additional 5-year period, but with a refocused mandate. It 
suggested that the refocused program emphasize capacity building, encourage 
new and expanded business opportunities, continue to maintain an on-site 
forestry program, and encourage First Nations to form partnerships with non- 
Indian interests.” 

In their report the group of consultants concluded that rehabilitation should not 
be a focus; there was a need to address the small size of reserve forests; there was 
a need to focus on capacity enhancement, and, there was a need to address 
financing issues. 

It was decided that the program would operate for an initial three years, and 
would be extended for an additional two years subject to the availability of 
■ government and other funds. 

“At the end of five years," explained West, “First Nations that have participated 
in the program should be in a position to carry on their forest activities independ¬ 
ent of federal funding.” 

To enhance program awareness and to ensure that First Nations foresters from 
across Canada are able to participate and learn more about the First Nations 
forest program the Canadian Forest Service also promotes a series of conferences 
and workshops. The latest, a business conference hosted by British Columbia’s 
Stodo First Nation took place earlier this month in Harrison Hot Springs, B .C . The 
conference, entitled Development In The New Millennium: Opportunities in First 
Nations’Lands, had several objectives. The first provided a forum for understand¬ 
ing opportunities for commercial, residential and other development on First 
Nations land. The second objective was to provide opportunities for partnership 
development between Native and non-Native stakeholders. The conference also 
brought numerous groups together to examine and gain a better understanding 
of current development and legal issues pertaining to the forest industry on First 
Nations lands. 

Next up for the FNFP is Conference 2000: Training To Work In The Forest The 
two day conference, which runs February 15-17 will be held in Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. 

"These types of conferences and workshop opportunities are extremely benefi- 
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Logging crown 
lands is not illegal 

by Robert de Pfyffer 

The current dispute between the British Columbia 
government and the Native Indians over the logging 
of “crown land” will probably end up in the courts. The 
first thing that the B.C. Government will have to do, 
is prove that it has the title to the “crown land”. This 
could be very difficult to prove, if not impossible. 

Did the provincial government acquire its so called 
“crown land” by conquest? No. There was no war 
between the foreign invaders and the Indians of B.C. 
The foreigners simply moved into the province and 
produced a group of people that declared themselves 
to be the government. Did thU government, which 
was composed of foreigners, acquire the land in B.C. 


SLIPPERY WHEN WET! 

hew rot) no-now mid pout suhmu 

Thaw Iwo sew Western 'poly' plows (both 71/2' wide) wen 
designed (or plowera who wool improved snow rolling action. Non 
corrosive poly and powder coaled steel structure combine to creeN 
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Respect Mother Earth. 
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by purchase? No. The Native Indians did not surren¬ 
der or sell their land to the government. Did the 
government acquire their “crown land" by treaty? In 
some cases, tiny bits of land on Vancouver Island and 
in the North East corner of the province was acquired 
by treaty, from the Indian owners, in exchange for a 
few trinkets. But for the most part, the B.C. govern¬ 
ment did not acquire the land in the province by legal 
means. If the government did not acquire the land by 
legal meanH, then, by what illegal means did it ac- 

How can the logging of “crown land" by the Native 
Indians be called illegal, if the land still belongs to 
them? 

How can the B.C. government sell or lease “crown 
land" (It should really be called “Indian land”) to 
anyone, if the government does not own the land? 
How can the government issue permits to log, farm, 
fish or mine “crown land” if it does not own the land? 

And what about the land under the ocean that the 
federal government is going to expropriate from the 
provincial government. Is this land still owned by the 
Native Indians. Why are the provincial and federal 


governments planning to spend millions of our tax 
dollars, to line the pockets of lawyers and judges, so 
they can sit around for months and argue about land 
that the B.C. government can not prove it owns? 
Remember, we tax payers will have to pay the legal 
costs for both governments in this upcoming court 

Maybe the people who say that the logging of “crown 
land" by the Native Indians is illegal, should start 
talking about negotiatingtreaties that will guarantee 
the Native Indians ownership of sufficient land to 
satisfy their needs. Plus, they should be given afair 
share of all revenues collected by both the provincial 
and federal governments. 

Had the foreigners who came to this province in the 
first place, dealt fairly with the Native Indians we 
would not find ourselves in the mess we are in today. 

If you find that this turticle is interesting, please feel 
free to send copies of it, along with your own com¬ 
ments, to individuals and organizations that will try 
to get our provincial and federal governments to stop 
wasting tax payers dollars on useless court cases and 
start negotiating treaties with the Native Indians. 
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Under the Northern Sky 


We Will Remember 

by Xavier Kataquapit 

This is dedicated to my great grandfather John 
Chookomolin who, with 23 other young Cree from 
Attawapiskat, went off to war in the summer of 1917. 
He never returned and until only a few years ago his 
Tamily had never known his fate. I am giving him a 
voice with these words. 

Why am I here? What is all this about? This is like 
a bad dream. I am sick and I have been in this room 
in bed since I arrived in this strange land. There are 
many men in beds here like myself but they are all 
white. My Cree friends from home have disappeared 
and I don't know where they have gone. No one 
.understands my language and I don't understand 
them. The sound of coughing is steady, night and day. 
dimes, when 1 manage to sleep, 1 go home to the 
;s of Weeneebek (James Bay), where I see my 
wife and my little girl in our Meegwam (wigwam) by 
the banks of the river. When I awake it makes me sad 
to see this strange place and I feel like I will not see my 
land and my people again. 

It all started many months ago in our summer 
lathering place on the banks of the Attawapiskat 
liver. A Mish-tik-o-sho, a soldier man who came from 
the south by canoe asked all the young men to go with 
him. The local priest who always spoke and trans¬ 
lated for everyone was not in the community and we 
§ had a hard time understanding what this soldier man 
anted. There were a few people who knew some of 
language and we concluded that he wanted us to 
,vith him to help a Kitchi-Okimaw (great Chief) in 
need. We spoke with the elders and it was agreed that 
24 of us would leave with the soldier man to help the 
.Kitchi-Okimaw. 

A few days after his arrival all of us young men 
accompanied the soldier man in nine canoes for the 
journey south. We traveled by way of the salt water 
Weeneebek and went inland at the Albany River. 
From there we traveled the river system and arrived 
at Pagwa River. The voyage down these rivers took 
many weeks and we did not have a lot of food with us. 
We had to make do with very little and each day we 
trapped and hunted small game for supper. We were 
not well prepared for this mysterious trip to the south. 
When we reached the rail stop at Pagwa we were 
igged, tired and hungry. 

At Pagwa there was a small house beside an iron 
ail that the soldier man called the rail road. We 
waited for a long time until we heard and then saw the 
great ironsled.Wehad never seen such a thing before. 
The soldier man told us this iron sled would take us 
farther south. Once all of us were seated on this great 
sled we were very surprised as it moved slowly down 
the tracks. 

Months after we left home we still wondered what 
the Kichi-Okimaw needed us for. We arrived finally at 
mp with hundreds of men. Our soldier man took 
o a place where we got new clothes, new boots, a 
and a steel hat. 

i the days that followed we were taught the ways 
)f the white man in doing battle. Now we knew among 
lives what the Kichi-Okimaw needed us for. We 
going to Ma-shee-keh-win (war). 


After months oftraining at the camp we boarded the of this Kichi-Kamee (big water). Soon 1 could hardly 
iron sled again and traveled many days. Finally we breathe and I was weak. When the great Cheeman 
arrived at the shores of Kichi-Kamee (big water), (boat) reached land 1 was carried away from my 
Here we were put onahugesteel Cheeman (boat)with friends to a place of many medicine men. This was a 
hundreds of other men. We could understand little of busy and strange place the white men called Englnnd. 
what they said and we kept to ourselves. 1 am sick in this place and I know now 1 will never 

I was not feeling well but then again no one was as see my land and my people again. I want to go home, 
the steel Cheeman (boat) bounced in the great waves Please it is time now to take me back to Weeneebek. 
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Internet technology. As the Official Opposition 
Critic for Veterans Af¬ 
fairs, I’ve had the op¬ 
portunity to return with 
Canada's veterans to 
historic battlefields in 
Europe and Asia. I've 
been privileged to have 
accompanied these 
proud veterans when 
they visited the final 
resting places of their 
fallen comrades, left 
behind so many years 
ago. Canada's war dead 
were not returned home; 
they are buried in the 
country they fought and 
died in. These pilgrim¬ 
ages, soimportantto the 
veterans, are also very 
moving for those hon¬ 
oured by the privilege to 
travel with them. It's dif¬ 
ficult to describe my feel¬ 
ings while I am in their 
presence,as they grieve 
and give witness to the 
glory and sorrow of so 
long ago. The pilgrimages also give local communi¬ 
ties the opportunity to thank the visiting veterans; 
they are also a means for the free world to demon¬ 
strate its continuing respect for Canada's veterans 
and their contribution to world peace. 

Many veterans are not able to join in these pil¬ 
grimages to visit their friends they left behind It is 
over half a century since the end of World War II; 
many of Canada’s war veterans are not physically 
able to travel the long distances. Some veterans may 
be frail, but their minds are not stilled. A project like 
the MLLP is a computer-age solution to a problem of 
that inhibit travel. The history 


rate the sacrifices of their fallen comrades. It be- | 
comes an emotional and private pilgrimage, on the 
"Net", rather than on an aircraft. 

Photos of each grave appear on screen with the 
specifics of cometery location, site number, name, 
rank, regiment and relevant dates. Many graves 
belong to an “Unknown Canndian Soldior”—repre¬ 
senting remttins that could not be identified. Those 
graves are also included for those who find solace in 
some possible reference of a death of a friend never 
found but never to be forgotten. Youth of today are 
proud of their fore¬ 
bears contribution to 
world peace; they may 
now show othors 



ter sites—’this 
whore my grnndfat 
is buried'. The Internet 
is creating a unique 

tions and across groat 
distances. 

This project is not 
funded directly 
through government. 

osily of average Ca¬ 
nadians'. I encourage 
individuals and busi¬ 
nesses to support this 

our. To date, o group 
of volunteers engaged 

documented the rest¬ 
ing places of overS,000 
Canadian soldiers. 
They have collected 
Tavea for their familios of today 
children of tomorrow. The' 
tensive efTorts to dato still leave 90 percent of war 
dead to be recorded; in this century alone, o 
112,000 members of the Canadian Armed Foi 
paid the supreme “price of peace” and lie In foreign 
graves. Your help is needed. 

the Project Director. Steve Dougins 
sdouglas200l@hotmail.com or write to him at 22 
Southdown Road, Tadley, Hampshire, RG26 4BT 
England 4440)118-967-8462. 
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Lest We Forget 


Native soldiers remembered for honouring Canada 
during the wars of the 20th century 
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Building Our Communities 


National Chief strongly endorses 
report by international organization 


IKe salute everyone working toward 
the prevention of family violence, from 


Sucker Creek Band 150A 


Phil Fontaine, National Chief of the Assembly of 
“First Nations, has strongly endorsed the conclusions 
put forth in a report released by Survival, an organi¬ 
sation supporting the rights of Indigenous peoples 
around the world. This report condemns the govern¬ 
ments in Canada for their policies and actions to¬ 
wards First Nations citizens of the Innu Nation. 

"This report again tarnishes the image that Canada 
puts across the world. It states that the policies and 
-actions of governments in Canada are killing our 
peoples at an alarming rate. The suicide rate in the 
nnu Nation is 13 times the Canadian average. This 
ituation is true for most, if not all of our communi- 
ies,” stated the National Chief. 

This report, the second in a year by an international 
irganisation strongly condemns actions by Canadian 
rovemments in areas such as land claims, health, 
ocial and economic areas. The United Nations Com- 
nittee on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights also 
.severely criticised the Canadian governments in a 
report issued last December 4. 

“Both organisations have come to similar conclu- 
Both cited, 'grossly inadequate housing, 


demic mass unemployment, a high rateofsuicide, and 
lack of such standard amenities as safe drinking 
water' as key reasons for the gross disparity between 
First Nations citizens and other Canadians. How 
many more reports from the international commu¬ 
nity will it take to move the governments to action," 
sked National Chief Phil Fontaine. 

The National Chief urges all governments, federal 
:md provincial, to recognise the problems and work 
with First Nations governments to address these 
ssues in an urgent manner. Urgentaction is required 
ii resolve outstanding land claims, to provide eco- 
lomic opportunities to First Nations citizens and 
(immunities, to deal with the social conditions which 
■ndure in the communities and to ensure the future of 
first Nations. 

"It amazes me that, faced with international con- 
lemnation and all the facts, some elements in Canada 
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tism? All we seek is to have the same opportunities as 
other Canadians, in a manner which is recessed by 
the international community as befitting our status 
as peoples with a unique relationship with the Crown 
Nothing more, nothing less,” concluded National Chief 
Phil Fontaine. 
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Pool in Aboriginal 
country 

by Kevin M. Cardinal 

Tanfii, Hello! Once again another month of pool haa 
come and gone. I have heard through the Indian 
Moccasin, the Alexander Reserve in Alberta will be 
hosting an Aboriginal team event in the New Year. 
Also, Northern Lights Casino in Prince Albert Sas¬ 
katchewan is hosting a 9-Ball, February 2000. Details 
of both events will be in next month’s issue. Players 
and tournament coordinators forward pool informa¬ 
tion to cardinalkevin@hotmail.com. 

I would like to take the opportunity to elaborate 
where pool is today and where it will be tomorrow. 
Today, pool has become structured where players 
play in leagues and in weekend tournaments. Rules 
have been outlined in detail for players to compre¬ 
hend and abide to. These rules are universal, mean¬ 
ing that we have the opportunity to compete with 
players throughout the pool-playing world. Strate¬ 
gics and etiquette play an integral role in game 
situations. 

Today, players compete for personal achievement, 
monetary prizes or just plain relaxation and fun. Paid 
trips, endorsements, corporate businesses and spon¬ 
sors are taking a leading role in the continuance of 
public acceptance. Players today have the distinction 
of plying their trade in air-conditioned and controlled 
environments. Pool halls today arc clean and well 
maintained. TV ads, commercials and celebrities are 
involved in pool related opportunities. Television ex¬ 
posure today can enhance Aboriginal opportunities in 
everyday living and business decisions. 

Tomorrow (The New Millennium - Year 2000) pool 
will be inducted into the Olympics, imagine the Olym¬ 
pics. The process of net working today can lead to 
tomorrow’s achievements. Here's one tidbit ofinfo; we 
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are a nation, we have the opportunity to compete in 
the Olympics through pool with our own team. Com¬ 
peting with the best in the world. Imagine that— 
making believers by ourselves, within ourselves. 

One added thought: It takes one belief to start the 



process of believing amongst ourselves. 

Next issue's topics of pool could be physical aspects, 
physics of pool, psychology, terminology, etc. Dust off 
the closet eves and be ready for the new millennium 
on playing pool. 


Canada and NT 
sign social housing 
agreement 

A new agreement to transfer the administration of 
social housing resources from the Government of 
Canada to the Government of the Northwest Territo¬ 
ries was signed recently by the Alfonso Gagliano, 
Minister responsible for Canada Mortgage and Hous¬ 
ing Corporation (CMHC) and Floyd K. Roland, Min¬ 
ister responsible for the Northwest Territories Hous¬ 
ing Corporation (NWTHC). This agreement replaces 
one which was signed on April 24, 1997 with the 
Northwest Territories, and reflects the creation of the 
two new Territories on April 1, 1999. 

"This new agreement with the Northwest Territo¬ 
ries completes the transfer of Government of Canada 
social housing resources for the two territories,” stated 



Minister Gagliano. “This excellent example of coop¬ 
eration between our governments will not only elimi¬ 
nate overlap and improve services delivery, but will 
maximize the impact of taxpayer’s dollars in manag¬ 
ing social housing.” 

“I welcome the opportunity to meet with my federal 
colleague for the first time in order to sign this new 
agreement and to discuss housing needs in the North¬ 
west Territories,” said Minister Roland. “With this 
agreement, the new Northwest Territories has a con¬ 
tinued commitment from the Federal Government for 
funding.” 

There are some 2,700 federally-assisted social hous¬ 
ing units in the Northwest Territories. The Govern¬ 
ment of Canada currently contributes approximately 
$33 million annually to support these units. Like 
other Canadians, Territorial residents have full ac¬ 
cess to other housing products and services offered by 
CMHC. 

The Government of the Northwest Territories, 
through the NWTHC, contributes a total of $41 mil¬ 
lion annually, under various programs, in an attempt 
to meet the housing needs of Northerners. 

Negotiations are continuing with the other prov¬ 
inces to finalize agreements to transfer the adminis¬ 
tration of federally-funded social housing. New Social 
Housing Agreements have already been signed with 
Saskatchewan, New Brunswick, Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia, the Yukon Territory, Manitoba and Nunavut 
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Economic Development 


Native fishermen 
appeal to Ottawa 
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Manitoba government gets nod of approval 

by Ennis Morris 


Manitoba’s Aboriginal people say the province's 
newly elected NDP government is just what the 
doctor ordered. And that was before Premier Gary 
Doer’s recent announcement that he was going to 
restore funding, which had been suspended by the 
Filmon government more than 10 years ago, to the 
Manitoba Metis Federation next spring. 

The initial comments were made just after the 
polling stations had turned in the ballot boxes—that's 
when Manitoba’s Native people first heard that two 
Aboriginal men had emerged victorious in their ridings. 
The topping came when Premier Doer swore them 
both into cabinet. 

The Pas MLA Oscar Lathlin was named Minister of 
Conservation while counterpart Eric Robinson, the 
MLA for Rupertsland, received an appointment as 
the new Minister of Aboriginal and Northern Affairs 
and Minister charged with the administration of the 
Communities Economic Development Fund Act. 

Lathlin and Robinson were just two of 14 ministers 
sworn in by Lt. Governor, Peter Liba during the 
ceremonies at Winnipeg’s Pantages Theatre 

Manitoba Native, Peter Kincw, opened the swear¬ 
ing-in ceremonies by addressing the crowd in prayer 
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Justice for All 


Alexis First Nation pilots 
community release program 

by John Copley 

A recent parole hearing on the Alexis First Nation west of Edmonton has seen 
Canada’s first-ever pilot project involving Section 81 of the Criminal Code reach 
a successful conclusion. 

"This project,” explained Alexis First Nation Policing Coordinator, Joan Kootenay, 
-is known as the Conditional Corrections Release Act under Section 81 of the 
Criminal Code. The provisions of this section have allowed the Alexis First Nation 
to take a leadership role in helping to develop better ways and means of dealing 
with Aboriginal offenders who have broken the law, but are sincere and deter- 
-mined to get their fives back in order." 

Simply put, the program allows qualified applicants, already sentenced to jail 
time, to serve the remainder of their sentence in the community, thus allowing for 
interaction and an opportunity to regain their fives and the respect of their peers. 

The pilot project actually got underway long before it was activated this past 
April. In fact, the whole project took several years to develop, present and 
formalize. The project was initiated in 1993 when the province sanctioned the 
Alexis Youth Justice Committee to have input in support of members going before 
the courts. Beginning with young offenders, the project eventually began to 
include adult offenders over the age of 18. 

This past April the project escalated to include a trial run at Section 81, got 
underway. 

The offender chosen as the project's first candidate was Darrell William Bird, 
a prisoner who’d been serving time in the Grande Cache Correctional Institute. 
His release to the Alexis First Nation and the family he was to designated to five 
with, Charlie and Martha Letendre, didn’t offer freedom. Instead it offered hope 
It gave Darrell Bird an opportunity to prove that he had what it took to be a good 
Citizen. Six months after he entered the program, Darrell Bird did just that. He 
not only proved that the program is workable, he regained much of the honour he’d 
lost the day he committed a crime. 

- The parole hearing took place on October 29, 1999. Representatives from the 
National Parole Board, Leona Carter and Arthur Majkut, listened to statements 
from members of the Alexis Justice Committee as well as from community Elders, 
family members, the Letendres and finally from Darrell Bird himself. 

Xbe consensus showed that Darrell had indeed reformed his way, and though 
it was agreed that he’d likely carry the guilt of his crime with him for the rest of 
his life, it was also agreed that he’d be a better person for it. 

Comments from the panel and from those rendering statements to the panel 
said that Darrell “has resolved a lot of his issues. He is remorseful and humbled 
-by his crime but shows determination and courage to better himself. Darrell 
wishes to further his education, pursue employment and someday become a 
spiritual leader and pipe holder in his community. His healing is ongoing and he 
has been teaching young offenders about the harmful effects of drugs and alcohol 
and shares his experiences of incarceration in hopes to change the attitudes of the 
youth. Darrell is well adjusted, friendly and displays a good attitude." 

With comments like that, the parole board committee had little choice but to 



agree to Darrell Bird’s full parole. He had done what he’d set out to do—create a 
second opportunity for himself. 

“I still need to do a lot of things; it is a lifelong journey," suid Mr. Bird in his 
address to the panel and his peers. “I take it one day at a time and do the best 1 
can for today My sentence will carry with me for the rest of my life. 1 five with it 
every day. I share it to make others see the reality. It’s not easy to share those 
feelings, but maybe hearing it from me will open their eyes." 

The Alexis First Nation Justice Committee got its sturt back in 1991. The 
members of the group include five Elders und seven community members, the core 
of which has been together since the beginning. One of the key people crcditod for 
his role in helping to develop and educate the Alexis Justice Committee on matters 
relating to law, is Provincial Court Judge Peter Ayotte. 

“He volunteered a lot of time and energy to help get this project oil the ground," 
said Policing Director Jane Kootenay. “As a result of hiseducation, members of the 
Justice Committee now have a better understanding of the law courts, the justice 
system and most importantly, he has given Native people the opportunity to learn 
more about the connection between the community and justice." 

Because of the success of the project Ms Kootonuy says it’s just a mattor of time 
before they get a chance to do it all over again. If the project continues to moot its 
objectives, Com ” " J ,J -|gM.. -*— 
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The Elizabeth Fry Society Is recruiting 
responsible Individuals/families to provide 
accommodation and 24 hour supervision 
to women on federal conditional release 
from the Edmonton Institution For Women. 

Private home providers will receive $40 per 
day for the duration of the placement. 

Training and support will be provided. 

For more Information, 
please call jackie at 
(780) 422-4775 
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AMA discontinues 
insuring Hobbema 
residents 

The Four Nations at Hobbema have decided for the 
time being not puraue a legal course of action in their 
dispute with the Alberta Motor Association (AMA) 
and its decision to refrain from offering insurance 
policies to members of this central AJbcrta commu¬ 
nity. Since the announcement two months ago, con¬ 
versation has transpired between the AMA and the 
four First Nations groups involved in the organiza¬ 
tion’s decision but so far few concessions have been 
made. An earlier statement by the AMA to withhold 
its services from everyone living in the postal code 
area around Hobbema has been rescinded. The AMA 
said it was in agreement with those who called the 
approach was unfair, but the insurer has not backed 
off its statements to discontinue servicing Hobbema 
Indians. 

Mel Buffalo, president of the Indian Association of 
Alberta, has called for an apology from the AMA, but 
did suggest that the chiefs of Hobbema's Four First 
Nations communities would be willing to take part in 
the AMA's Mission Possible Program, an initiative 
that promotes safe driving practices within the com¬ 
munity. 

Though happy to hoar about the willingness of 
Hobbema residents to get involved in their province- 
wide safe driving campaign, AMA spokesperson, Dan 
VanKeekon, said the organization wasn't about to 
change its mind regarding insurance coverage. 

“We stand by our business decision," VanKeeken 
said recently, “but we’re open to meeting with them. 
Right now we are deciding what topics will be dis- 

Mr. Buffalo has announced his intention to meet 
with representatives from the Alberta Human Rights 
and Citizenship Commission. He plans to argue that 
the controversial move is an act of discrimination 
against the Native people who live in the Hobbema 

The AMA cut off its service to Hobbema insurance 
policy holdors because they say they are losing monoy 
because of the high number of insurance claims and 
an unusually high accidont rate. 


Soldiers remembered, 

Continued from page 24 

Several hundred Native Canadian soldiers died 
during WW1I and in his book, Forgotten Soldiers 
(pg 79), author Fred Gaffen concludes that “Natives 
earned a minimum of 18 decorations for bravery in 
action." They also participated in every major battle 
and campaign, including the disastrous Dieppe land¬ 
ings and the Normandy invasion. 

In 1943, writes the Department of Veteran’s Af¬ 
fairs, “King George VI showed his appreciation for the 
leadership and loyalty demonstrated by four bands by 
awarding British Empire Medals to the chiefs of 
Ontario's Nicikousemenecaning Band (formerly called 
the Red Gut Band), British Columbia's Kitkatla Band, 
Manitoba's Norway House Band and the Vuntut 
Gwitchin Band. 


Canada's contribution to the Korean Conflict was 
much smaller than that of the two great wars, though 
only Britian and the United States mustered more 
men for the undertaking. But when the conflict began 
on June 25,1950, Native Canadians once again lined 
up for duty, bringing the total contingent of Canadi¬ 
ans to serve in Korea to just over 26,000 men. 

Canada’s Native peoples’ contribution to the war 
effort during the past century has been extraordi¬ 
nary, especially when one considers the hardships 
and prejudices they have had to overcome from 
within their own nation. 

“Reflection,” smiled Tom L’Hirondelle, shortly after 
the two-minute observation of silence had concluded. 
“That’s why we’re here isn’t it, to reflect, to remember 
and to thank those who were unfortunate enough to 
have been born in a time when war was considered a 
solution to ignorance. I’m just grateful they were here 
to help; freedom is something we should never take 
for granted." 


Socrates Restaurant 


208 St. Albert Trail 
SI. Albert, Alberta 


( 780 ) 459-7880 


CHINOOK 

fiomi dspot 

Full Deposit For Import A Big Rock Bottles A Cans 

Free Commercial Hotel, Restaurant, School 
A Special Bottle Drive Pick-Up Servke 

Fast, Friendly Service. 

We Pay Top Dollar For Liquor, Wine, Beer, 
Pop A Juice Bottles + Juice Boxes A Cans J 


liquor* wine, juice pop 


cans* Bonus 
CANADIAN BEER BOnUS 
DOMESTIC BEER BOTTLES 


Monday - Saturday Hre 8:30 - 660 pm 
Every Sunday 1 HoEdaya 9 ■ 560 pm 


(403) 252-3066 

BAY 15 

6225 Centre Street S. 
Calgary, Alberta 



We salute all those seeking 
the healing path 

Muskowekwan 
First Nation 

P. O. Box 249, 

Lestock, SK S0A2G0 



TOWN OF CALMAR 

Family & Community Support Services 
Referral Services 


is pleased to salute the 
Aboriginal commitment 
to protecting our environment 


Tei (306) 274-2061 

Fax. (306) 274-2110 


Box 750 
Calmar. AB 


Fax; (780) 985-3039 

(780) 985-3191 



POUNDMAKER CREE NATION 

Takes this opportunity to say - 

Since the well being of our children 
is the biggest concern of parents, it is 
imperative that as parents we focus on the 
relationship of the family and should be 
violence free; we should learn to air our views 
and listen to the children and their concerns 
in a calm and constructive way. 


We have to work together to bring this about 


P. O. Box 220, Pavnton. Saskatchewan SOM 2J0 
Phone: 1306) 398-4971 Fax: (306) 398-2522 
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Music 


Music program 
returns to Iqaluit 
High School 


is the responsibility of the music society and of the 
school to provide an instrument.* 

Until now, the 90 students enrolled in the Inuksuk 
music classes were often forced to share a single 
instrument between several class participants. 

Ryan MacLeod said that even though music is 
seldom considered as important a subject as math- 



perform at community events. Musicians can go out 
and perform; it’s a great way to allow people to 
experience different emotions.* 

Treasurer Judy Watts said the society will continue 
to seek more money and will maintain its summer 

Canadian Inuit singer Susan Aglukark, who was 
to music aodety adn^stra^s'btftwe^ mff'schod- 



sustained growth of our resource development 
is a primary First Nation responsibility 


ININEW 

PROJECT 
1ANAGEMENT LTD. 



700 - 294 PORTAGE AVENUE 
WINNIPEG, MB R3C 1K4 
TEL: (204) 956-0900 FAX (204) 956-4766 




Energize 

& Revitalize 

Tony Little, America's Personal Trainer, 
brings you a new product line — 
Eternal Energy, Energy for Life Products. 
Whether you're an elite athlete, 
a person with a busy schedule, 
or Just looking for more energy, 
Hemal linergy Plus is for you. 


1717 4(1 272-7144 

supporting c.lgary • « yoor. 


BEING SICK 
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^ Alberta 
22 Newsprint 
■ Company 


Committed to our 
customers, our community 
and the environment. 

Slalc-of-ihc-art environmental technology 


• Thermal mechanical pulping process (TMP) 

• Waste paper recycling system (deinlung newspapers & magazines) 

• Foreat Care certified 

• Pilot composting (Olds College & ARC) 

Alberta Labour & AFPA Health & Safety Award 1997 
Alberta Human Resources* AFPA Continued Excellence in 
Health & Safety 1994-1998 
Ganncl Quality Award 1998 
Alberta Environmental Award 1998 
Alberta Chambers of Commerce EXPORT Award of Distinction 19‘ 
Alberta Chambers of Commerce MANUFACTURING 
Award of Distinction 1999 



Wetaskiwin 

Mall 

There's alvays something new for you 


MERRY CHRISTMAS AND 
HAPPY NEW YEAR FROM 
THE MALL MERCHANTS!! 

CHRISTMAS HOURS: From December 2nd, 1999 

STORE HOURS: Monday to Friday 9:30 a.m. - 9:00 p.m. 
Saturday 9:30 a.m. - 6:00 p.m. Some stores open Sunday 

PHOTOS WITH SANTA START NOVEMBER 27 

3725 - 56 STREET 

WETASKIWIN. ALBERTA (780) 352-7165 



E-mail: Buckskin@cadvision.i 


TANNERY DISTRIBUTORS 

Upholstery • Saddlery • Garment 

LEATHERS - Moose • Deer • Elk Hides 
EDMONTON (780) 477-9254 Open Saturday 

Fax (780) 474-1692 • Toll Free 1-888-723-0805 
8815 - 118 Avenue, Edmonton, AB T5B 0T3 

calgary (403) 253-3459 

Fax (403) 252-4270 • Toll Free 1 -888-723-0806 
- a . S.E., Calgary, ABT2H 1J1 


5220 1/ 


Ribbon Revival 

Tel: (403) 250-8335 • Fax: (403) 250-8.336 
Toll Free: 1-877-NUTONER 
#9, 2135-32 Avenue NE 
Calgary, Alberta T2E 6Z3 


Save up lo 50% by recharging your printer cartridges 
• New or recycled printer supplies for lasers / copiers / fax / 
ribbons / inkjets 

• Hewlett Packard, Canon, Epson, IBM, Apple, Brother, Sharp, 
Lexmark, Pitney Bowes, Okidata and many more 
• Printer Service and Cleaning 

• All products are 100% guaranteed 

• Email: ribrev@ribbonrevival.com 


llilllSMS 


How Long Social Inturan 


ouiahold Incoma: Check One 800-1200 1200-1500 1500-2000 



Blaze King Classic 
It Burns Cleaner & Longer 
Than Any Ordinary Stove! 


Featuring... 



—High EPA Efficiency 

(Catalytic Model up to 82.5%) 

—Long Continuous Clean 
Burn Times up to 40 hours. 

—Burn Chart Available on 
Request (Incredible 45 hours) 
—Catalytic and Non-Catalytic Models 
—Thermostat Draft Control 
—Optional Dual Blower System 
—Built for Canadian Winters 
— No Power... No Problem ... 

Y2K Security 


Contact Tour Local Blaze King Dealer 

Or Call (250) 493-7444 

1290 Commercial Way, Penticton, BC, V2A 3H5 
E-Mail: Valley.Comfort @ bc.sympatico.c 


BE ENVIRONMENTALLY FRIENDLY! 

USE RENEWABLE RESOURCES, BURN WOOD NOT FOSSIL rUELS! 

























































